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Growing Toward Greatness 


A MOTHER recently told me that her small 
daughter Ellen is almost counting the days 
until she will be grown-up and can do the 
sort of things her mother does. Ellen is not 
the only child who is eagerly waiting for the 
time to come when he or she will be a grown- 
up. Probably, each of you boys and girls who 
are reading this letter feels just as Ellen does, 
especially when you read about the wonder- 
ful things some grown folks are doing: men 
like Albert Schweitzer, who is giving his 
whole life to caring for the sick and helpless 
people of Lambaréné in Africa; or perhaps 
the men who built and launched the satellites 
that are now giving our scientists informa- 
tion about air currents, storm centers, sun 
rays, and other scientific phenomena in outer 
space; or maybe you long for the time when 
you can write books for boys and girls, like 
the books you love best to read; or you may 
want to go to Congress and help make the 
laws to govern our land; or you may want 
to be a teacher and open the doors of history, 
science, art, and literature to boys and girls. 

Maybe you would like to be a florist and 
grow the most beautiful roses in all the 
world. Or maybe you just want to be good 
fathers and mothers and build happy homes. 

All these things are great, and it takes 
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great men and women to perform these tasks. 
Where do we look for the great men and 
women of tomorrow? Among the boys and 
girls of today. You yourself can be one of 
the great people of tomorrow if you learn 
greatness while you are a child. Albert 
Schweitzer did not grow to be great after he 
was a grown man; he began as a young boy. 
This is true of other great men or women in 
the world. 

These people learned early that the way 
to live a happy, successful life is through un- 
selfishness and thoughtfulness for the good 
of others. Mr. Schweitzer is one of the great 
musicians of our time. He could not have 
brought himself to give up his music to go 
to Africa to serve the poor and the sick if he 
had not learned to think of others first. 

You can begin to grow toward greatness 
now by preparing every lesson carefully, by 
thinking of the good of others before you 
think of your own, and by enjoying each 
task you are given to do. This is the way that 
all the great people of the world have grown 


great. 


EDITOR. 
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Y valentine to Mother 
Has a ribbon bow; 


It also has a red heart, 
But the red heart doesn’t show. 


It has no writing on it, 
But it does have bits of lace; 


Its hair is clean and well brushed 
Around its smiling face. 


Now, since I know you wonder 
About this gift so fine, 

I'll whisper you the secret— 
I’m Mother’s valentine. 
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PART ONE 


Last Day 


By Sara O’Kelley 


= choking despair that had come over 
Shual when he first heard his parents dis- 


‘ cussing their plans became loud sobs as he 


tan across the muddy delta of Egypt’s Nile 
valley. When he had understood what his 
family and people were going to do, his 
first thought had been that he must tell Iribi. 
The half-light of dusk barely revealed the 
boy’s slim, shadowy figure as he moved 
swiftly across the marshland into the thickets 
of reed, palm, and acacia trees where he was 
to meet his Egyptian friend Iribi. 

Despite his sadness and anxiety, the fear 
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that was always with him when he was not 
in his own territory was as strong as ever. 
Through his tears, he glanced to the right 
and to the left as he ran toward the meeting 
place. It was strictly forbidden by the Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh himself that any of the He- 
brews should leave the Hebrew encamp- 
ment without permission from one of the 
overseers. Shual had been leaving the en- 
campment to meet Iribi at least three times 
a week for six months now. He knew that 
not only would he be punished by an over- 
seer if he were caught, but also by his par- 
ents. 
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At last, he reached the clump of bamboo 
and found that Iribi was already there. He 
ran to his friend and embraced him—the 
tears were still running down his cheeks. The 
look of concern on the Egyptian boy’s face 
caused him to blurt out, “Oh, Iribi, we are 
leaving Goshen. We have been told that we 
will leave any night now. We are going 
back to the land where my father’s people 
lived.” 

“To Canaan?” asked Iribi. His dark eyes 
questioned Shual, and he moved closer to 
the other boy in order better to understand 
Shual’s distressed voice. 

“For weeks, our leaders, Moses and Aaron, 
have been working with Pharaoh to get him 
to consent to let us leave. That is the reason 
for the terrible plagues that have come: the 
water's turning to blood, the frogs’ covering 
everything, and all the others. There are 
hints that even worse things will happen in 
Egypt if your ruler doesn’t let us leave. Our 
God has promised this.” 

Sadness came over Iribi’s face, and he 
bowed his shaven head. He had learned to 
respect the young Hebrew boy and his peo- 
ple. The shame he felt for his rulers had in- 
creased more each time he had seen the long 
lines of Hebrew workers and the Egyptian 
overseers with their long whips. Iribi and 
Shual had discussed their beliefs with each 
other many times, and Iribi now understood 
the belief in the one God, although he knew 
that he could never give up his people’s be- 
lief in Amen-Ra and the many other gods of 
Egypt any more than Shual could forsake 
his belief. 

“But, Shual,” he asked, “why are you sad? 
This should be a happy occasion. Haven’t you 
told me many times of your people’s desire 
to return to Canaan? You will then be in a 
land where you can worship your God as 
you please. You will no longer be slaves un- 
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der bondage to my people.” His eyes again 
reflected the shame for the injustice done by 
his countrymen, 

“Because of our plans, Iribi. You haven't 
forgotten?” Shual pleaded. “When I be- 
come of age, you will take me to your father, 
and we will persuade him to teach me his 
art, just as he will teach you. All my life I 
have wanted to be a sculptor, and now I 
cannot if we leave Egypt.” Sobs again came 
forth from the boy’s throat. 

Many times the two of them had dis- 
cussed this. Iribi’s father was a kind man, 
and Iribi was almost certain that he would 
do what he could to free the young Hebrew 
slave and take him into his home. Several of 
the Hebrews who had proved themselves 
outstanding in certain works had been 
apprenticed in Egyptian households and 
trained. Shual had never talked of this with 
his parents because the older Hebrews al- 
ways had the hope of returning to the land 
of their fathers. It was considered disloyal 
to their God to want to become adopted 
citizens of the country which held them in 
bondage. 

“Is it more important to you to be a 
sculptor than to be with your own people, 
Shual?” Iribi asked, watchfully. 

“It means everything to me. Always, I 
have wanted to be a sculptor. Ah, to work 
with the granite and silver and gold. No- 
where but in Egypt could I get such train- 
ing, and your father is known as a master 
in his art. He is known even among my peo- 
ple. If I go now, I shall have to become a 
baker, as my father is and as so many have 
been in our family.” Shual’s gesture of de- 
spair caused a look of sympathy in Iribi’s 
eyes. 

“I have a plan that I think will help, 
Shual,” Iribi volunteered. “Suppose I speak 
with my father now, and although you are 
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Many minutes Shual sat there 
and considered the tugging 
desires within him. 
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still too young, he might let you stay with 
us until time to begin your training. It would 
mean that you would never see your family 
again. You would have to become like one 
of my people.” 

Always before when Shual had been 
troubled, he had prayed to the God of Israel; 
and always before, he had received the 
help he had needed. Even if the answer had 
not come in the way he had asked, he had 
known his prayers had been heard and the 
answer had always been a wise one. From his 
babyhood he and all the other Hebrew chil- 
dren had been taught to pray to God. But 
now—he shivered slightly—the daylight had 
completely gone, and he felt a coldness about 
him. Now, he could not pray and ask for 
guidance in what was possibly the most im- 
portant decision he would ever make be- 
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cause he was about to forsake Jehovah, as 
well as his people. In Egypt, would it be pos- 
sible to worship God in the way he knew? 
Or would he be forced to bow down to the 
Egyptian gods, which were numerous and 
which Shual knew to be only idols? 

Many minutes he sat there and considered 
the tugging desires within him. To be a 
sculptor was always uppermost in his mind, 
and he soon convinced himself. The time 
was short because he knew he must return 
to the encampment for the time being, and 
Iribi would have to return to his home and 
speak with his father. 

At last, he rose and took Iribi’s hand. 
With lowered eyes, he announced his de- 
cision: “I will go to my people this last 
night. Tomorrow evening I will come to 
this place and be prepared to go with you 
to your home.” 

Could Shual really desert his own people? 

(To be continued) 
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Children 5 


Lee go down to the corner and get a 
sandwich,” Scott Bailey said as he and Tony 
Prociopio scampered down the school steps. 
“I have some lunch money left over.” 

“O.K.,” agreed Tony. “Only I guess I 
should go straight to the library and read 
about Abraham Lincoln. Teacher said to do 
that because his birthday comes this month, 
February 12. She wants me to do a comp— 
a composition.” 


“Well, you can do that later,” Scott said. 
“Let’s go to see Mr. Lincoln first.” 

Tony stopped running. “How can we see 
him? He lived long ago.” 

“I know—over a hundred years ago—but 
I know him, right now,’ Scott said, laughing. 

“How can you?” exclaimed Tony. “Why 
don’t you talk sense?” 

“Well, you haven't lived in Newark very 
long, or you'd know him, too,” Scott said. 
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“Let’s go down this street, and we'll see 
him.” 

The boys ran on. They waited at a wide 
street until the light showed green, and 
then hurried across. Soon, they came to a 
small park. As the boys turned into the park, 
Scott stopped and stretched out his arms 
dramatically. “There!” he said. 

Tony opened his eyes very wide, for there 
—shining like gold in the afternoon sun- 
light—was a statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
looking quite lifelike. He was sitting on a 
bench and looking right at them. He seemed 
to be waiting for them. 

“Well—did you ever!’’ exclaimed Tony. 
“T guess I’m seein’ things.” 

There were some small children playing 
about the statue’s feet. “Come and see him 
close-up,” Scott said, running along the walk. 
“Isn’t he grand? It’s fun to sit on his lap or 
in the curve of his arm and pretend 
things——” 

The boys climbed the steps and sat down 
with the statue. It seemed to make them wel- 
come! They were quiet for a minute; then 
Scott said, “Our teacher told us that some 
man—Gut-Gutzon Borglum, I think she said 
it was—did this statue. And he really got to 
loving Mr. Lincoln while he worked on his 
face. She said most everyone who knew Lin- 
coln loved him. She said, too, that most any 
little boy today—no matter how poor he 
is—has more clothes and things than Lincoln 
had.” 

“But,” Tony said, “Mr. Lincoln was a 
great man. He must have had—everything.” 

“No, he didn’t,” Scott returned. ‘““He had 
very little, and he had to walk miles and 
miles through the woods—and there were 
bears and wolves in the woods those days— 
to get to his school; and all the time he went 
to school was only about one little year.” 
“Why?” Tony asked. 
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A Child’s Prayer 
By Mary Neil Hart 


Dear God, I thank You for Your care; 
You’ve been right with me everywhere. 
At school, at play, You're by my side, 
My special friend, my loving guide. 


Please help me to improve each day 
In everything I do and say, 

That I may show my love for You 
By being kind and good and true. 


And when the sun has said good-by 
And little lights shine in the sky, 

You're still with me—not far above— 
Right in my heart, for You are love. 


“Because he was poor, and there was no 
money. He had to stop and go to work.” 

“Well, it’s no disgrace to be poor—our 
Lord was poor,” Tony said reverently. ‘““How 
did Lincoln get to be President then?” 

““Well—teacher said he studied a lot, and 
read good books.” 

“Like what?” Tony asked. 

“Well—the Bible, Shakespeare, Robinson 
Crusoe, a story of the life of Washington— 
books like that. I remember she told us that 
Lincoln said he would study and work; and 
when his chance came along, he would be 
ready.” 

“Tell me more about him,” Tony said, 
moving closer into the curve of the great 
arm. “Maybe I won't have to stay so long 
at the library.” 

“Well—let’s see if I can think of anything 
else teacher told us. Oh, yes—she said the 
school he went to was just a one-room log 
cabin with a dirt floor, like all the backwoods 
cabins of that day. It had holes cut in the 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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= first time Coralee saw Janice, she felt 
sorry for her and began planning ways to 
make her feel at home in her new school. It 
was after the Christmas holiday when she 
came into the room. Changing schools is 
hard for some children. Making friends 
seemed harder still for Janice. She had a 
quick mind, but she was shy; and some of 
the boys began calling her, “Mousy,” be- 
cause she seemed to hunt shadowy corners 
where people would not see her. She had a 
soft, drawling voice and smooth, pale skin 
and big gray eyes and brown hair; and she 
was small for her age. 

That first day, she fell under the spell of 
Louise’s shining black curls and laughing 
eyes. Coralee saw the worship leap into her 
face when she looked across the aisle and 
saw how pretty and how full of self-confi- 
dence Louise was. Of course, a new girl 
could not know that Louise was seldom kind 
to anyone and often did little thoughtless 
things that hurt people, like mocking Shorty 
Spencer because he stuttered. It was Louise’s 
sureness and bright prettiness and easy 
laughter that captivated Janice. 

At recess that first day, Coralee invited 
Janice to play basketball with her team in 
the school basement because the snow was 
deep and the wind was blowing strong and 
cold outside. 
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Louise slipped the ring on her finger and held 
it to the light. 


Before Janice could say yes or no, Louise 
came tripping along. “Janice,” she said, 
“what a pretty ring you're wearing! May I 
see it?” 

Janice agreed eagerly, and Louise slipped 
the ring on her finger. She held it to the 
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light, tipping her hand this way and that 
and watching the small red set in the ring 
twinkle. 

“It’s pretty,” she said. “I hate to take it 
off.” 

“You needn't,” Janice said. “You can wear 
it till noon if you want to.” 

Noon came and went, and Louise kept on 
wearing the ring. That was in January. Now, 
on the day before Valentine’s, she still wore 
it. It seemed that Janice hardly knew that 
she had other schoolmates. She got Louise’s 
lessons for her. Janice’s answers were al- 
ways correct, and Louise gave them to their 
teacher with so much dash and sureness that 
her grades rocketed above Janice’s because 
Janice was shy and never made the least 
stir about anything. Louise even took to call- 
ing Janice, “My mousy.” Strangely, Janice 
did not seem to care, though she flushed 
from the neck of her prim little dress to the 
pale line of her hair when any of the boys 
called her that. Whatever Louise did seemed 
right to Janice. 

On the morning of the day before Valen- 
tine’s, Coralee met the two girls in the hall. 
Louise’s face was full of laughter, but Janice’s 
was troubled. 

“I don’t think I should do that,” Janice 
said in her soft, clear voice. ‘‘I like our teach- 
er very much.” 

“Miss Morgan’|l never know who did it,” 
Louise argued, “and it'll be fun. The whole 
room’ll get a laugh.” 

Still, Janice hesitated. It was the first time 
Coralee had seen her question anything 
Louise said or did; and plainly, Louise did 
not like it. 

She said with a flash of temper, “Oh, well, 
if you won’t do what I want you to——” 

She whirled and left Janice with a swish 
of her skirts and a toss of her head. 

Janice flushed a hot, hurt red. She took a 
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step after Louise and stopped. Her eyes filled 
with tears, but she held them back. 

Coralee wanted to comfort her. She said 
gently, “Trouble? Not on the day before 
Valentine's!” Linking her arm in Janice’s, 
she drew her down the hall toward their 
room. 

Janice smiled shakily. ‘“‘No one could have 
trouble with Louise,”’ she said. 

“I'm glad you're all right,” said Coralee. 

When classes took up, excitement was in 
the air. David Harrison suggested that, as 
part of the party plans for tomorrow, the 
room should have a popularity contest, and 
the girl who got the most valentines should 
be the Valentine princess. 

Miss Morgan looked doubtful, but several 
voices called, ‘‘Please, Miss Morgan, let’s 


do!” 


Still doubtful, Miss Morgan explained, 
“The number of valentines a girl gets isn’t 
a sure test of how well she is liked. If you 


all understand that there are other reasons 
why people get valentines, a contest may be 
fun.” 

David nominated Coralee. 

Janice nominated Louise, and Chink 
Dougherty giggled. Several others giggled 
after he started it. 

Janice’s quick flush rose; but she said 
in a quiet voice, “They're teasing me, Miss 
Morgan, but I don’t care. Louise is the pret- 
tiest girl in the room, and a princess should 
be beautiful.” 

Chink bristled. “Coralee’s pretty, too, and 
kind,” he declared, “and a princess ought to 
be kind.” 

There were no other nominations, so the 
contest was between Coralee and Louise. 
What seemed strange to Coralee was that 
Louise looked very happy when Janice nomi- 
nated her, but as the morning passed, she 
began to droop. At recess, Coralee heard her 


tell Janice, “I wish you hadn't nominated me. 
I won't get more than two or three valen- 
tines, and everyone’ll laugh at me.” 

“Don’t say that!” Janice begged. “You'll 
get lots! You'll be the Valentine princess.” 

“I can’t,” Louise said. ‘No one likes me.” 

“That's not true,” Janice protested. 

Louise kept on wailing, “I don’t know 
why they don’t like me, but they don’t, and 
it makes me feel awful.” 

Janice put an arm around her. She patted 
Louise’s shoulder, and Louise smiled at her 
through misty lashes, 

Louise said the same things to other girls, 
and boys, too. She even told them to Coralee. 
All afternoon, she looked so wilted and sad 
that everyone was sorry for her; and Janice 
was miserable. 

That evening when school was out, Cora- 
lee and her cousin Red went to buy valentines 
for the school party. At the store, they met 


David and Chink and some of their other 
friends, all getting valentines. 

Red edged in beside Coralee. 

“Who’s that big one for—the one on the 
bottom of your stack?” he asked. 

Coralee answered, “Louise. She and Janice 
are having a bad time because Louise thinks 
no one likes her. I don’t want her to feel 
like that.” 

He gave a snort of disgust. “Maybe we 
don’t like her because she doesn’t like us. 
You know what Mother says, “We get back 
just what we put out.’ If she wants people 
to like her, she’s got to like people.” 

“Anyway,” Coralee said earnestly, “I don’t 
want her and Janice to be hurt.” 

Red gave another snort. “Janice had bet- 
ter tear loose from Louise, or she'll be hurt, 
all right.” 

Coralee did not answer, but she knew as 
well as Red how thoughtless and selfish 
Louise could be. 

That evening when Red and Coralee were 
addressing their valentines, getting them 
ready to drop into the big box Miss Morgan 
would have on her desk, Coralee was amused 
at Red, but she was pleased, too, Among his 


Janice said softly, “Will you have a place for me on your basketball team?” 
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valentines was one addressed to Louise! 

She lifted her brows and smiled; and he 
wriggled, embarrassed. 

“I don’t like her much,” he said defensive- 
ly, “but I thought maybe she’d act better if 
we treated her real nice.” 

“Maybe she will,” Coralee said hopefully. 
“Anyway, we can try.” 

Coralee and Red took that spirit to school 
with them the next day. They were happy. 
Everyone was happy but Louise and Janice. 
Louise still drooped, and Janice cast apol- 
ogetic glances at her that Louise ignored. 
That kept on until the party began in the 
afternoon and Miss Morgan started calling 
the names on the valentines. Many of them 
were for Louise and Coralee—Coralee and 
Louise—Louise and Coralee! The stacks on 
their desks grew high and bright, with gold 
and silver tinsel, red hearts, pretty girls and 
laughing boys, all colors and kinds of flow- 
ers, and loving messages on each valentine. 

When, at last, the valentines were counted, 
Louise had two more than Coralee! She was 
the Valentine princess! 

She sparkled with happiness, but her class- 
mates showed more surprise than pleasure. 
Chink even complained, “I'd not have given 
her one if I'd thought she'd win. I wanted 
to cheer her up. That’s why a lot of the 
other fellows sent her valentines, too.” 

When refreshments came and everyone 
was free to move around and talk, Coralee 
went to Louise to congratulate her. 

Louise laughed and tossed her shining 
black curls. “Maybe I should be ashamed,” 
she admitted, “but I'll tell you a secret. I 
kept telling everyone that no one likes me 
so they'd be sorry for me and send me valen- 
tines. It worked. I don’t have the most 
friends, but I do have the most brains.” 

Suddenly, Coralee felt sorry for Louise, 
proud and boastful as the Valentine princess. 
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Washington’s most honored name 
America holds dear. 
Lincoln’s birthday, too, we keep 
With gratitude each year. 
Then fun and friendship we combine, 
Remembering Saint Valentine. 


She never shared the warmth and kindliness 
that had made her schoolmates feel sorry for 
her and try to help her. She did not under- 
stand friendship because she did not want to 
be a friend—only to profit by what she 
thought was the foolishness of others. Poor 
Louise! 

Coralee turned away; but as she walked 
about the room, everyone talked to her in a 
friendly way. 

Janice said softly, almost in her ear, ‘“To- 
morrow, Coralee, will you have a place for 
me on your basketball team?” 

“Of course I will!” Coralee answered. 
“But won't you be playing with Louise?” 

Janice shook her head. “Not any more. 
She’s mad at me because I wouldn’t get a 
comic valentine for Miss Morgan. The more 
I thought about that, the meaner it seemed. 
I should have given you the valentine I 
bought for Louise. She’s very pretty, but 
what Chink said is right. A princess should 
be kind, too.” 

Coralee slipped her arm around Janice. The 
party had been a good one even if she was 
not the Valentine princess. She liked every- 
one, and everyone liked her. She had a new 
friend; and Janice, with her quick mind, 
would be happy in their school. Everything 
was working out, even if every step was 
not just as she had planned it. 
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I F I had a sailing ship, 
I'd sail the seven seas— 
To India, and Zanzibar, 
And the far-off Hebrides. 


The moon would shine upon our decks, 
All silver in the night; 

The wind would be in our sails; 

The stars would give us light. 


And when the morning came, we’d see 
Some far-off city shine, 

Whose silks and gold and ivory 

And jewels would be mine. 


We'd hear the singing temple bells; 
We'd see strange people pass— 
All different, all beautiful, 

As in a magic glass. 


Oh, if I had a sailing ship, 

I'd travel fast and far— 

To France, and Spain, and Africa, 
Cathay, and Zanzibar! 
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; Jesus returned from His forty days 
in the wilderness, He chose twelve men to 
help Him teach and heal. The disciples want- 
ed very much to be worthy, but they had 
much to learn. Sometimes they became dis- 
couraged because they were so much less 
perfect than their Master. And when crowds 
in Galilee began to follow them day and 
night, the disciples became very tired. One 
day Jesus took His disciples up on a moun- 
tain to give them a chance to rest and to 
learn more about God. The disciples sat 
down on the mountainside, glad to be away 
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from the hot, dusty plains and from the 
crowds. Soon, Jesus began to talk about dif- 
ferent ways in which God blesses men. What 
He said we can find in the fifth chapter of 
Matthew, in verses that are commonly called 
the Beatitudes. Each verse begins with the 
word blessed, which also means guarded, 
protected, or made happy. 

The first thing Jesus said was, “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Most of the disciples were poor, un- 
learned men; so the word poor had special 
meaning for them. But what was blessed 
about being poor? Could it be because the 
poor would seek something better? Perhaps 
some of the disciples thought of the scribes 
and Pharisees, who were too haughty and 
proud to listen to Jesus, or of rich men who 
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did not want to follow Jesus if it meant giv- 
ing up their gold. But Jesus was not talking 
about scribes and Pharisees; He was look- 
ing directly at the disciples. It dawned on 
them that the poor in spirit are humble, those 
who are willing to learn God’s ways. If we 
are too proud of the things we have, if we 
are selfish and refuse to share what we have, 
we are not poor in spirit. Unless we listen to 
God’s teachings, we cannot learn how to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. We are in 
that kingdom whenever we have the good 
feeling that comes from doing what is right; 
often, it comes from doing something nice 
for someone else. 


When Jesus went on to a second beati- 
tude, the disciples must have exchanged puz- 
zled glances. What He said was, “Blessed are 
they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted.” 


They must have asked themselves what 
blessing there could possibly be in being 


sad or troubled. But then they saw that the 
important part of the statement was, “They 
shall be comforted.” When a disappoint- 
ment comes to us or we lose someone we 
love, it may seem that God has left us all 
alone. But God is always with us to give us 
comfort and love. We may find later on that 
the things that seemed hard were blessings 
because they taught us important lessons. 
All of us can remember a time when a hard 
problem in arithmetic, cross words from a 
playmate, or the loss of a pet made us give 
way to tears. But from the thing that grieved 
us, we perhaps learned how to do even 
harder problems, how to get along better 
with playmates, or how to be more careful 
with our pets. Any time we feel mournful, 
God can help us do whatever we have to do. 
He is our Comforter. 


“Blessed are the meek,” Jesus went on, 
“for they shall inherit the earth.” 
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“Didn’t Jesus want His followers to be 
men of courage, willing to stand for what 
was right?” the disciples must have ques- 
tioned. If men were too mild and patient, 
how would they win others to Jesus’ teach- 
ings? It may have come to them later that 
great men in the past had to learn meekness 
before they became outstanding leaders. 
Moses was stubborn at times and did not 
want to do exactly what God asked of him. 
But because he learned to listen and to put 
God’s will ahead of his own, he saved the 
Israelites when they were fleeing from the 
cruel Egyptian Pharaoh. In the wilderness, 
Moses had to take on new ways of think- 
ing, working, and living; but the better he 
learned to obey, the better leader he became. 
Yet, Moses was a man of courage. If we have 
the kind of meekness Jesus was talking 
about, we stand bravely for what is right, 
but we seek God’s help and have faith. We 
do not tell God what we think ought to hap- 
pen. 

When He said the meek shall inherit the 
earth, Jesus did not mean earth as we us- 
ually think of it. He meant that as we learn 
to obey God, we become happier persons, 
better able to succeed in whatever we do. 

Jesus’ voice must have softened as He said, 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; for they shall be filled.” 


The disciples, who had often been hungry 
and thirsty, must have known Jesus was 
warning them that they should long for 
righteousness even more than for lentils, 
honey cakes, or water to quench their thirst. 
But exactly what did He mean by righteous- 
ness? It was doing right, but it was think- 
ing right, too! Sometimes we believe right- 
eousness is just going to Sunday school or to 
church with our parents, but we are not 
righteous unless we try daily to do the best 
we can and to push out of our mind every- 
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thing that tries to keep us from all that is 
good. 

And Jesus continued, “Blessed are the 
merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” 

The disciples probably nodded their heads 
in agreement. Naturally, if one spared an- 
other from harm or punishment, he would 
be spared in return. Perhaps there would 
even be a reward from God. But Jesus in- 
tended that we should do more than just 
be fair. He meant that we must forgive the 
mistakes of others even when we may have 
been made unhappy by those mistakes. And 
He intended that we should show mercy by 
being forgiving and helpful to all people 
whether we can expect anything back from 
them or not. 

The disciples no doubt, were still think- 
ing about mercy when Jesus spoke again, say- 
ing, “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.” Seeing God, the disciples 
realized, was not with the eyes, but with the 
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heart—an understanding of God’s great 
goodness and of the things that are true of 
God. Purity means being truthful, loving, 
kind, and obedient. If we are pure in heart, 
we see the goodness in others instead of the 
faults. 

Next, Jesus talked about peacemakers. 
“Peacemakers,” He said, ‘‘shall be called 
sons of God.” 

This would not be easy. It meant having 
right attitudes toward others, praying for 
friends and so-called enemies alike. To be 
peacemakers, the disciples knew they would 
have to have a real desire to help others. 
If within themselves they held any thoughts 
of hatred, anger, or resentment, they were 
not fit to serve as peacemakers. 

If we want to be peacemakers, we need to 
stop sometimes and ask ourselves, “Will 
what I am doing or saying make trouble?” 
If it will, we are not being peacemakers. 

(Please turn to page 41) 


Jesus paused. The disciples were silent and thoughtful, 
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| T WAS a dark, rainy day. Martha and Sue 
Ann were cutting out paper dolls at Sue 
Ann's house. “I like to play at your house, 
Sue Ann,” said Martha. “Your mommy isn’t 
always scolding about something.” 

Sue Ann smiled, “Mommy used to have 
to scold a lot. But my daddy says every- 
thing is nicer since I stopped saying no.” 

Just then, Sue Ann’s mother called to the 
girls to wash up for lunch. 

Martha said crossly, “Tell your mommy 
to wait a minute. My paper dolls are get- 
ting ready to go to a party.” 

Sue Ann replied, “No, Martha. The dolls 
will wait until we come back: If we don’t 
go now, our lunch will get cold.” 

When the girls had washed and were sit- 
ting at the table, Sue Ann’s mother said, 
“Thank you for coming right away, girls! 
It’s so nice to have to call you only once.” 
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Martha said, “Oh, Sue Ann! Is that what 
you meant when you said that you don’t say 
no any more?” 

“I try not to say no,” Sue Ann answered. 
“Then Mommy doesn’t have to scold or 
punish me. I can do what Mommy wants me 
to do and still have lots of time to do what 
I want to do.” 

When the girls had finished lunch, they 
cleared the plates off the table and went 
back to their paper dolls. The time passed 
quickly. When the clock struck three, Sue 
Ann’s mother said: ‘Martha, it is time for 
you to go home now. Your mother said that 
she would like you to be home early.” 

“Yes,” said Martha. ‘Thank you for tell- 
ing me. I’m going to go right home. I know 
that my mommy will like that. And I’m not 
going to say no any more either! It’s easier 
to say yes!” 
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Peeky Surprises 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1959 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


SAID Peeky to Squeaky, “There’s no snow today; 
Let's go get some exercise. What do you say?” 

“No, Peeky,” said Squeaky. “I can’t see the sun.. 
It’s cloudy and chilly; it wouldn’t be fun. 

I like grass and flowers and hearing birds sing; 

I think I'll stay here in this barn until spring.” 

Said Peeky, “Dear me, when you talk as you do, 
You take all the fun out of things for me, too. 

You have to believe’—Peeky blinked his bright eyes— 
“That around any corner may be a surprise.” 

“The surprise I'd run into,” said Squeaky, “no doubt, 
Would be that old cat with her claws sticking out.” 
“T'll go on,” said Peeky. He blinked once or twice. 


“If you don’t come along, you may miss something nice. 
The sun’s not supposed to shine all the year 'round; 


Flowers and grass need a rest; they're asleep in the ground.” 


The air was so cold, Peeky ran very fast, 

With scarcely a glance at the things he went past. 
There was no way to enter the house at the back; 

He looked and he sniffed, but there wasn’t a crack. 

“Oh, well,” Peeky thought, “I can try the front door. 
I'll get in some way; I’ve been lucky before.” 

The front door was closed. Peeky faced the cold breeze. 
“T'll have to find shelter somewhere, or I'll freeze.” 
Then he saw, near the door, a box wrapped in red. 
“T’'ve never seen such a nice one,” he said. 

As he sniffed the red hearts on the white satin bow, 

He heard voices—footsteps! “SQUEAK! Where shall I go? 
This ribbon should be a nice, safe place to hide; 

It looks like a flower, the way it is tied.” 
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So into the ribbon that looked like a posy, 

Peeky jumped; then settled himself warm and cozy. 
The footsteps came closer, and to his despair, 

He felt himself lifted up into the air. 

The front door was opened; a voice, gay and hearty, 
Said, “Welcome! Come in to my Valentine party.” 
“Look what we found at your door,” someone said. 
“It’s a box with a verse on it, written in red.” 

The little girl took it. “It says here, ‘Guess who.’ 
There isn’t a name on it. What shall I do?” 

“Open it; open it,” everyone cried. 

“We simply can’t wait till we see what’s inside.” 
Peeky was clinging with all of his might, 

Trying his hardest to stay out of sight. 

He felt himself slipping, and to his surprise, 

He was looking straight into the little girl's eyes! 
“Look, a toy mouse!” she exclaimed. ‘‘He looks real; 


I guess someone thought I'd be frightened and squeal. 
This looks like a candy box. Now we shall see 

Her small hand touched Peeky. KER-ZOOM! Deary me! 
He leaped to the floor, looked about for protection; 

And girls and boys scattered in every direction. 

Some hurried outside. Peeky saw at a glance 


If he wanted to get away, now was his chance. 

He hurried straight home. He felt very proud. 

He had been an important part of the crowd. 

Some had laughed happily; others had run. 

He smiled to himself. It had really been fun. 

“Did you have a good time?” Squeaky asked with a smile. 
“You couldn’t have done much in such a short while.” 
In Squeaky’s voice there was teasing and doubt. 

“Did you find the surprise you were talking about?” 
For a moment wee Peeky just stood and looked wise; 
Then he said loudly, proudly, “I was the surprise!” 
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God protects me and guides me, 
wherever I go and whatever I do. ® He 
is always with me, guiding me into 
safe and happy ways. 


God's joy is part of me. ® | let my smile, 
my words, and my actions show forth 
His joy so that everyone may share it. 


God will show me how and where to 
serve Him. ® | will do whatever He 
gives me to do, cheerfully and willing- 
ly, because I trust Him. 


God supplies all my needs. * When 
I have a need, I tell God about it. He 
sometimes sends my good to me 
through good ideas, sometimes through 
other persons. 


I thank God each day for peace. ® A]l 
people throughout the world have one 
Father, God, and we can all pray to- 
gether for peace. 


I make honesty a rule of my life. = No 
matter what others may do, I have 
faith that God will reward me if I am 
honest and true. 


I believe in myself because I am a child 
of God. ® I am not afraid of what is new 
because God gives me faith in myself 
and in others. 


I love God, and I love my “brother” 


too. ® Every person on earth is my 
brother because God is the Father of 
us all. 


God's healing Spirit in me keeps me 
well and strong. ® | help Him to help 
me by turning to Him in prayer many 
times each day. 


God gives me new, good ideas today, | | 
If I am faced with any problem, God 
sends me ideas that will help me to 
solve it. 


Thank You, God, for this good day. 
Each day is God's day, and I am thank- 
ful for the wonderful things He puts 
into every day. 


I have no fear in meeting people. = | | 
see the beautiful spirit of Christ look- 

ing at me through the eyes of everyone 

I meet. 


God is in charge of my life. = | trust 
Him to be with me and to bless me.! 
give myself and all those I love into 
His care and keeping. 


presence. ® Nothing can harm the redl 
part of me, for I live and work with God 
as my friend and helper. 


I expect good to come forth in my life. | 
With God all things are possible; with 
God there is always a way to bring 
about good. 


Cv Diilw 


Thank You, Father, for the gift of Your 


her,” iit of good in me. © God's oift 16 me No bad habit has any power over me. 

my Ne clk I have God's power in me to be free 

Sr of vad P ee and happy, and I replace every bad 
gift with all people by being loving 1 


and kind to all. habit with a good habit. 


3 me . te “The LORD is my shepherd; I shall not 
help © tint code in want.” I have faith that God has 
4 y in the sti : 
nany ness com I hear God speak to me. plenty of all good things for me and for 
everyone. 
day. | Wherever I am, God is. ® No person God’s will for me is good health. 
God # or place or thing can upset me because When I live as He wants me to live, 
1e to God is in charge of my life, wherever I I am filled with health, love, joy, and 
am, whatever I do. faith. 
day. I send my love to all God's children. I can do all things through Christ, who 
onk- The people of the world are my strengtheneth me. ® Nothing is too hard 
puts brothers and sisters, and we are all for me to do, if it is God's will, because 
part of God's great family. Jesus Christ works with me. 
a] Thank You, God, for forgiving my mis- I have within me the greatest power in 
look- takes. = No matter how many mistakes the world. ® God's life, love, wisdom, 
yone I make, I know that Your love is great and power are in me, to be used by me 
enough to let me try again. to make my world a happy place. 
trust My body is God's temple, and I treat The Prayer of Faith 
ne. | it well. ® | help my body to stay well by 
into thinking only thoughts of health and (Adapted) 
strength. 
God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God dwells within me, guides my way 
Through every moment, night and day. 
ving I love the good in everyone. ® What- 
real | ; ever good I see, I want to make a part I now am wise, I now am true, 
God | of myself. I learn from others. Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
| All things I am, can do, and be, 
i Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 
God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
Tite, | Today I will kk only good, kind God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
with words. I will bless all the world and 
ring all the people in it by saying only Since God and love and Truth are here. 
words that are loving and helpful. —Hasneh Move Koham. 


A Blessing 


BY JONATHAN EDWARDS (6 years) 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Thank Y ou, God, 

For trees and birds 

And deer that run. 

Thank Y ou for people, too. 


The Kittens 


BY DENISE MacDONALD (9 years) 
Great Falls, Mont. 


4 We have fwe little kittens 
. That are soft and gray, . 
x And my, how they 
3 Surely love to play. 


They are up at dawn 
To greet the new day, 
Ready for anything 


That will come their way. 


They jump and run, 

And are such a sight; 
Wouldn't you think 

They would be tired at night? 


A Gingerbread Man 


BY PAMELA LEHNERT (6 years) 
Peotone, Ill. 


He’s very hot and full of spice, 


He tastes so good and smells so nice. 
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Jack Frost 


BY LYNNE HOSTEIN (11 years) 
Ancaster, Ont., Canada 


A spry little fellow by the name of Jack Frost 
Paints my window without any cost. 

He comes when the night is very cold, 
Painting pictures of silver and gold. 


He draws a forest, a mountain, or tree, 

And when I awake, that is all I can see. 

But he hurries away when comes forth the 
light, 

And leaves behind pictures so gay and bright. 


A Raindrop’s Curiosity 


BY BARBARA JEAN BARRETT (12 years) 
Schertz, Tex. 


There was a little raindrop; 

And as he dropped from the sky, 
He looked down to the earth 

And said with a great-big sigh, 


"I wonder where I'll go; 
I wonder what I'll be; 

I wonder if I'll be a tiny part 
Of a great-big giant sea.” 


And as the raindrop fell, 
He saw where he would go; 

He was made by the great Creator 
To make a flower grow. 
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A Happy Day 


BY DORIS FAY HELTON (9 years) 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


I’m skipping along, 
Singing a song; 

I’ve been happy and gay 
All through the day. 


I’ve tried to be kind and goog, 

Doing to others as 1 should, 

Helping others in their work and play. 
I’m having a very happy day! 


The Country 


BY STEVEN MERMELL (8 years) 
Miami, Fla. 


The flowers that bud each morning, 

The beautiful rivers that run down the 
countryside, 

The green meadows of grass, 

The children that play, 

The school that stands out— 

They all remind me of the country. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher —s us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work | sae Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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School Days 


BY CAROL KUCHLER (12 years) 
Hartland, Wis. 


I like school so very much; 
You've friends and things to do. 
1 like everything about it; 
I think it’s great! Do you? 
And when that good ole recess comes, 
We romp about and play; 
And sometimes we eat lunch outside 
On a warm and sunny day. 
But pretty soon school is out, 
And we grow up to be 
A parent or a teacher 
Or one who sails the sea. 


A Minnesotan’s Prayer of Thanks 


BY LESLIE ANN BADGER (12 years) 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Thanks be to God 
For our rolling hills; 
Thanks be to God 


For our flour mills. 


Thanks be to God 

For our minerals, dear; 
Thanks be to God 

For our water, near. 


Thanks be to God 

For our schools; 
Thanks be to God 

For our working tools. 


Thanks be to God 

For our churches; 
Thanks be to God 
For our pines and birches. 


Thanks be to God 

For our birds that sing; 
Thanks be to God 

For everything. 
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THIS IS 


JEFF 


Designed by 
Lynn Joanne Lemcke 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
; wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Pies EVANS dressed herself very slowly 
in her best school dress—not that it was like- 
ly to make much difference what she wore 
today! No one would pay any attention to 
what she was wearing. 

“I might as well wear an old burlap sack,” 
thought Patty, grumbling to herself. “Any- 
way, I wish I didn’t have to go to that old 
school today at all. I wish I never had to 
go to it.” 

As Patty combed her hair, she went on 
with her dark thoughts. “Maybe I could 
pretend I have a headache or a sore throat,” 
she thought. “But, no, that probably 
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wouldn’t do any good. Mom would guess 
that I was faking, and then she’d want to 
know why.” 

And, even to her mother, Patty did not 
want to have to explain why she did not 
want to go to school today. It sounded so 
babyish somehow, and yet, at the same time, 
her problem was so very important when she 
was the one involved. 

Could there possibly be anything worse 
than moving to a new school in a new town 
just three days before Valentine’s Day? 
Could there be anything worse than having 
the class spend the whole afternoon passing 
out valentines when you knew you were not 
going to get any? 

“It’s just going to be an awful afternoon,” 
thought Patty. 
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In the front of their classroom, there was 
a large, beautiful red-and-white valentine 
mailbox. This afternoon, in the last period 
of school, the class was going to have a 
Valentine’s party. Some of the mothers were 
bringing refreshments, and after the ice 
cream and cake had been served and eaten, 
the valentines which had been accumulating 
all the past week in the beautiful box would 
be distributed to the boys and girls. And 
Patty would not get any! How could she, 
when she had been here only three days and 
did not know anyone yet? 

She would have to sit there for a whole 
hour, watching the other children open en- 
velopes and take out cards, pretending that 
she did not care. And she did care. She did 
care, tremendously. 

Patty slowly went downstairs and seated 
herself at the breakfast table, wishing it 
could be next month, or next year, or almost 
any time, instead of today. 

Mrs. Evans sighed to herself as she 
watched her daughter unhappily picking at 
her breakfast. She knew very well what was 
going on in Patty’s mind, and she would 
gladly have mailed a dozen valentines to 
her if it would have done any good. But she 
also knew that she could not really be of 
much help here. Somehow, Patty would have 
to find her own courage to get through the 
first few difficult days in a new school in a 
strange place. 

“Honey, I know it’s not much fun for 
you here yet,” said Mrs. Evans, smiling at 
Patty. ‘“But it will be. This really is a nice 
town and the school is good. You'll like it 
after you've been here awhile, I’m sure. 
You're such a friendly person yourself, I 
know you won't have any trouble making 
friends. You always had plenty of friends 
and plenty of good times back in Centerville, 
and you'll have them here, too. Just wait and 
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see. It just takes a little while to get ac- 
quainted.” 

“I know, Mother,” Patty said, “but that 
doesn’t help much right now.” In spite of 
herself, the whole story of her worry came 
bursting out. “Sure, next year I'll probably 
get some valentines. But that doesn’t help 
much today. Mother, they've got a big box 
of valentines they're going to pass out this 
afternoon, and I won't get any—except may- 
be one from the teacher, because she gives 
one to everyone. But that’s all I'll get.” 

Mrs. Evans said nothing. There was 
nothing she could say to make Patty feel 
better. 

Patty crumbled her toast into little pieces 
and poked at her oatmeal without eating it. 
“I wish I could be Jeanie Martin,” she said. 
“She'll get plenty of valentines.” 

“Who is Jeanie Martin?” asked Mrs. 
Evans. 

“Oh, just one of the girls in the room,” 
answered Patty. 

But Jeanie was not exactly just one of the 
girls. Jeanie was bright, cheerful, and friend- 
ly. She was always the center of a laughing 
group of children. Both the boys and the girls 
liked her. Perhaps it was because she was 
so kind and friendly with everyone. 


Patty had already learned that some of | 


the girls had a club and Jeanie was the 
president. The afternoon before, Patty had 
hoped that she would have a chance to walk 
home from school with one or two of the 
other girls, but they had all seemed to be 
busy with a special meeting of the club. 
Jeanie had called them together for some 
special reason. No, Jeanie would not have 
to worry. Practically everyone was her friend. 
She would get plenty of valentines. 

Patty finished her breakfast. She busied 
herself by getting her books together. Finally, 
she could not think of any more chores to 
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take up time. She had to go to school, and 
there was no getting out of it. 

“Good-by, dear,” said Mrs. Evans gently. 
“Maybe it won't be so bad as you think.” 

Patty walked to school as slowly as pos- 
sible, but even at her snail’s pace, she eventu- 
ally arrived. As the big school building 
loomed up in front of her, she wished her- 
self anyplace else in the world instead. And 
parties were supposed to be fun! 

Patty hung her coat up in the cloakroom. 
Just as she was coming out of the doorway, 
she met Jeanie and two or three other girls 
coming in. They were all laughing and talk- 
ing. 

“Hello,” smiled Jeanie. “How pretty you 
look for the party. I like your dress, Patty.” 
Jeanie and the other girls smiled at Patty. 

Patty smiled back. ““Thank you,” she said. 
“Your dress is pretty, too.” As she walked 
to her seat, she felt a little better. The girls 
seemed to be friendly. Maybe her mother 
was right, and in time she would have just 
as many good friends here as she used to 
have, back in Centerville. 

“But that still won’t help today,” thought 
Patty. “I still wish today could be over.” 

Patty got through the morning and early 
afternoon. Finally, the last period arrived, 
and some of the mothers came, bringing the 
refreshments. Jeanie’s mother was one of 
them. She smiled at Patty as she served her 
the ice cream and cake. 

“Hello,” Jeanie’s mother said. “You must 
be Patty.” 

“Yes, I am,” said Patty. 

“I thought so,” said sii mother, 
smiling. 

Patty felt a little better, but she still had 
no appetite for the ice cream and the cup- 
cakes that were so prettily decorated with 
red cinnamon hearts. 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

As Valentine Day nears, we are all eager 
to show those we love that we do love them. 
Each one is looking for just the right valen- 
tine or gift to express what he feels. But did 
you ever stop to think that what you think 
and say and do each and every day tells your 
family and friends how much you love them. 

It is sometimes easier to talk about love 
than to express it, but when we are con- 
siderate and understanding of the thoughts, 
feelings, and opinions of others, we are ex- 
pressing love. When our hearts are filled 
with love, there is no room for impatience, 
criticism, or quarreling. As you express love 
in helpful, unselfish acts and kind, loving 
words, you are telling those around you 
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how much you love them better than any 
valentine or gift can tell them. 

Each of us can be a good valentine and 
say, “I love you,” to everyone we know. Will 
you good Boosters join me this month in 
starting each day with this prayer: “Today I 
pray to be considerate and understanding 
and to express love.” 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like to 
join us in being good valentines, write to 
Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Missouri, and ask for an application 
blank. 

Understandingly and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: Thank you for the member- 
ship card. I try to do everything that is good. 
I help with the dishes every night and do 
other things to help my mother. 

When Mom was waxing the floor to- 
night, I got the supper so she could finish 
it. When she finished, it really looked nice. 
I think it looks even better to me because I 
helped by getting supper. —SHIRLEY 


= You are a good Booster, Shirley, and we 
are proud to have you as one of our happy, 
helpful group. 

Your helpfulness showed your love for 
your family, and you were indeed a good 
valentine! 
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Dear Barbara: Since I have joined the Good 
Words Booster Club, I have tried to do good 
things and to think good thoughts. I find it 
has done me much good. 

One day as my father and I were trying 
to go up a hill, the car wouldn’t move, so 
I said, “Lord, please help us.” My father 
tried again, and we went up the hill with 
no trouble at all. —SHERRILL 


= Thank you for sharing your experience 
with us, Sherrill. It will help us to remember 
that God is truly our help in every need. 
All we need do is trust Him and turn to Him 
in prayer. He hears and answers every prayer 
in the very best way possible. 
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Dear Barbara Benson: | have been keeping 
the club pledge, and I intend to keep on do- 
ing so. —ALLEN 


= As you follow the club pledge and ex- 
press love and joy and helpfulness in all that 
you think and say and do, Allen, you will be 
showing those around you that you love 
them. 


Dear Barbara: My mother and I decided 
what little jobs I should do around the 
house. I am trying to do each one every day 
so that our home will be a happy one. 
—ANNE 


® You are showing your love for your family, 
Anne, when you do your part to bring hap- 
piness into your home. Each little job you 
do is important, and these little jobs are fun 
when we try to do them better and better 
each day. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have learned The Prayer of 
Faith by heart. 

God is helping me more every day. I thank 
Him every night for the things He has done 
for me that day. —KAREN 


= Many boys and girls have found The 
Prayer of Faith a great help, Karen, and we 
are glad that you have learned it by heart. 

We are happy to know that you remember 
to thank God each night for the many, many 
good things He does for you. When we re- 
member to thank God for His goodness, we 
feel closer to Him; and the closer we feel to 
God, the easier it is for us to let Him help 
us to think and say and do what is right. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad to be a Booster. I 
am trying hard to keep the pledge. 
I make my bed every day and do other 
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chores around the house. When I finish the 
chores, I am happy because I know I helped 
somebody. — BERNICE 


= Making others happy always makes us 
happy, too, dear. Your happy, cheerful spirit 
and your helpfulness are making others 
happy, so you are happy, too. 

Keep right on doing good and thinking 
good, and your life will be filled with happy 


days and joyous experiences. 


Dear Barbara: One time my mother bought 
three scarves. I liked one, and I was going to 
hide it so my sister could not see it. Instead, 
I left it out so my sister could see it, but she 
did not pick the scarf I liked. _—PAMELA 


= We liked your letter, Pamela. There would 
be much less unhappiness and quarreling 
and hurt feelings if we would each remember 
to follow the Golden Rule and do unto oth- 
ers as we would have others do unto us. 
Your letter will help us to remember this. 


Dear Barbara: Ym glad that I joined the 
Good Words Booster Club. I am making 
more friends now, and I think it is because 
I am saying only good words. 


God bless you! —EUGENE 


= God has blessed me richly—with more 
than 10,000 happy Boosters in countries all 
over the world—and I thank Him each day 
for the privilege of hearing from you won- 


derful boys and girls. 


Remember, Eugene, that God is blessing 
you, too. He will help you to be good. He 
will help you to think kind and loving 
thoughts and to speak kind and loving words 
each and every day. Your goodness will 
radiate joy and love to all those around you, 
and you will be blessed with many friends. 
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WHAT ANIMAL IS THIS? 


BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


My first is in neck, but not in hump; 

My second is in play, but not in jump; 
My third is in meal, but not in cook; 

My fourth is in page, but not in book; 
My fifth is in Awr/, but not in throw. 

My all is an animal we should know. 


SCRAMBLED GAMES 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


Unscramble these letters and find the 
names of eight games that are played with 
a ball. 

1. Labbesal. 
Netsin. 
Yelbollavl. 
Cetquor. 
Folg. 
Boltloaf. 
Slabidril. 
Babelkalts. 


A RIDDLE-RHYME 


BY ELSIE S, LINDGREN 


Find your first letter in faded, not in new; 
Your next in gray, and not in blue; 

Your third in shrivel, not in grow; 

Your last in /eaf and color and glow. 

Call your whole by a fancier name; 

The leaves will come falling just the same! 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


WHAT WORD? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


I am thinking of a word 
That has meanings three. 
It is a part of every plant, 
A part you seldom see. 
It tells what a piggy does 
When digging with his snout. 
You do it when you cheer your team; 
It means to roar and shout. 


NUMBER, PLEASE? 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


Fill in each of the blanks with the correct 
number. 
1. Rip van Winkle slept ........ years, 
2. Snow White had ........ dwarf friends. 
3. During the Biblical flood, it rained -....... 


days. 

4. There were ........ little Indians. 

5. Captain Flint liked to say, “Pieces 

6. Cinderella left the ball when the clock 
strock 

7. When the mouse ran up the clock, the 
clock struck ......... 

en blackbirds were baked in the king’s 
pie. 

Dsus bears lived in the house Goldilocks 
visited, 

10. Those who went to the California gold 

fields were called ........ ers. 
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Hidden Things 
By Frederick D. Brewer 
B ETTY and Bobby are visiting at Grandpa’s farm. See if you can find them in the picture. 


Betty and Bobby found a rabbit, a cow, a mouse, a goat, a dog, an owl, and a broom on the 
farm, See if you can find them. 
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BILLYS VALENTINE 


= Mother and the Sunday-school teach- 
er had said, “Only believe, and ye shall re- 
ceive.” They said it was right in the Bible. 
Billy was trying hard to believe that in 
some way or other he would receive enough 
money to buy a valentine for Mary Jane, the 
little girl who sat in front of him at school. 
He was sure the other boys in the third grade 
would give Mary Jane a valentine, and he 
wanted her to know that he liked her, too. 
He believed Tommy intended to give her a 
heart-shaped box of candy and that Wayne 
had a big, lacy heart with a verse on it for 
her. Billy had seen them buying these valen- 
tines in the drugstore, but he had sneaked 
out before they saw him. Yes, sir, he knew 
whom their best valentines were for. 
Everybody loved Mary Jane, not because 
of her blond, curly hair and big blue eyes 
or because she wore pretty dresses, but be- 
cause Mary Jane loved everyone. She knew 
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how to patch up a quarrel between two 

schoolmates. She could make the teacher 

laugh even when she was cross. And she al- 

ways helped the shy ones to take part in the 

games. If Mary Jane stayed home from 

school one day, everything seemed to go 

wrong. And yet, she never seemed to know 
that she was everybody's favorite. 

Tomorrow was Valentine’s Day, and Billy 
wanted to give Mary Jane a valentine that 
would be so special that she would smile the 
way she always did when she was pleased. 
But one slick dime was all the money he had. 
He wanted to earn the money for Mary 
Jane’s valentine himself. 

Troubled, he started down the street. 
There were no lawns to cut now, and a re- 
cent thaw had melted the snow, so there 
was no snow-shoveling to be done. Shuffling 
along, kicking absently at loose stones, he 
suddenly heard a little cry. 

He was passing a fenced-in vacant lot— 
vacant, that is, except for an old lattice sum- 
mer house. Hearing the cry again, he leaped 
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the fence and ran to the old house. Pulling 
down some dead vines, he peered into the 
darkness; and there, shivering in the cold, 
wet leaves, was a snow-white kitten! 

“Well, where did you come from, pal?” 
exclaimed Billy as he cautiously reached for 
the little ball of fur. 

““Miaow, miaow,” 
swer. 

Snuggling the willing kitten inside his 
coat, Billy hurried home. No one was there, 
so he got some milk and heated it a little 


was the plaintive an- 
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before setting it before the kitten, who 
lapped at it greedily with a little pink tongue 
and almost choked, trying to purr at the 
same time. 

Later, warmed and with its hunger satis- 
fied, the kitten wanted to curl up and go to 
sleep. But Billy was ready with an old brush 
and comb, and the kitten had to submit to 
having the dried leaves brushed from its 
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fur and the tangles combed out. Then, its 
feet had to be washed and its eyes softly 
wiped with a bit of wet cotton. At last, the 
kitten fairly sparkled. 

“You're quite a looker, pal,” exclaimed 
Billy with a satisfied grin as he stroked the 
silky tail. “I wonder——” Suddenly, he 
thought of a box of ribbons his mother had 
saved from Christmas. He found a broad 
red one and tried it against the white fur 
of the now sleeping kitten. Just as he 
thought: a big red bow turned the kitten 
into a real live valentine that any little girl 
would love! 


Next morning, before Mary Jane left for 
school, she received her first valentine, 
cuddled in a basket that was tied with a 
big red bow. It proved to be the valentine 
she liked the very best. Thanking Billy with 
her best smile, she named the kitten Billy 
Valentine. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Three Kinds of Toast 


; all boys and girls like toast for 
breakfast, especially on a cold, wintry morn- 
ing. Here are recipes for three favorites: 
cinnamon toast, French toast, and Melba 
toast. 
Cinnamon Toast 

Toast slices of bread and butter them 
while they are hot. Combine 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon with 4 teaspoons of sugar and 
sprinkle on toast. This will be enough for 
about four slices of toast. Be sure to keep 
your toast warm in low oven (250°) until 
serving time, 


French Toast 
Into a bowl, measure 1 cup of milk, 2 
well-beaten eggs, and 14 teaspoon salt. Mix 
well. Melt a tablespoon of shortening in a 
skillet. Dip bread slices into the mixture 
and fry until golden brown. Sirup, jelly, or 
powdered sugar may be served with French 
toast. 
Melba Toast 
Slice the bread very thin, about 14 inch 
thick, to make Melba toast. Have Mother 
do this if you are unable to. Trim the crusts 
from the bread and place the slices in a slow 
oven (275°) until toast curls and is golden 
brown in color (about five or ten min- 
utes), 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, for 
Food and cheer, 

And for my loved ones 
Seated here. 


Surprise for Patty 


(Continued from page 29) 


After that, the class played some games. 
They were relay games, in which Patty 
could join as well as anyone else. She began 
to relax, and she would have enjoyed this 
part of the party if she had not still been 
worrying so much about how she would feel 
while the valentines were being passed out. 

Every time she started feeling good, she 
would catch sight again of that big red-and- 
white mailbox, which she was sure held no 
valentines for her. 

“Come on! Hurry up!” the children 
shouted at one another, encouraging the 
ones on their own team to get back first. 

This part of the party was fun! 

“I might even get to liking it here,” 
thought Patty. “The boys and girls seem 
nice, like they'd be a lot of fun.” 

But after a while, the games had to come 
to an end. Eventually, the children were 
all seated at their desks, waiting for the 
passing out of the valentines—the main 
event of the afternoon. At least, it was the 
main event for everyone else. For Patty, it 
was the thing she had been dreading all day. 

Patty sat stiffly, her head bowed, staring 
blankly at the empty desk in front of her. 
She blinked a few times to keep back the 
tears, and she tried not to pay any attention 
as names were called, envelopes passed out, 
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and valentines opened and compared. 

“Patty Evans,” she told herself sternly, 
“don’t be silly. If you don’t get anything, it 
doesn’t mean that they don’t like you. It just 
means they don’t know you yet and they 
aren't thinking about you one way or the 
other.” 

She would not cry in school! 

Suddenly, she heard her own name called. 
“Patty—Patty Evans.” Patty raised her head 
and looked. It must be a mistake. But it was 
not! Here was a valentine for her—and an- 
other—and another. Why, there must be a 
dozen valentines here! 

Patty rubbed the few stray tears from her 
eyes and quickly started opening her en- 
velopes. Here was one from the teacher, as 
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she had expected. And here were others— 
from Jane, Peggy, Dotty, Anne. Why, almost 
every girl in the room must have sent her a 
valentine. Some of them had notes on them, 
such as, “Hope we'll be friends.” 

And here was one with a long note on it. 

“Dear Patty: Some of the girls are com- 
ing to my house after school today. Can you 
come, too? I hope so. If you can, look over 
at me and nod your head. Jeanie.” 

Patty looked across the room at Jeanie and 
smiled and nodded her head. Jeanie smiled 
back. 

Why, this was a wonderful school! Patty 
knew she was going to love it here. 

And Valentine’s Day was just about the 
most fun of the whole year! 
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POP-UP VALENTINES 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


= FRIENDS will be happy to receive 
these pretty and unusual pop-up valentines, 
and you will enjoy making them. 

Trace a pattern from Figure 1 and cut 
the cover for your pop-up from white con- 
struction paper, being sure to lay the flat 
edge of your pattern on a fold so your cover 
will be double. 

For the pop-up, from red construction 
paper, cut a heart about 6 inches wide at the 
widest point. Cut a small heart (about 21/ 
inches wide) from white paper and paste 
it on the red heart (see Fig. 2). Fold the 
red heart in half lengthwise. Start at the 
bottom and cut along the fold about one 
third of the length of the heart. Fold from 
the end of the slit at an upward angle to 
each side (see Fig. 3). Be sure that these 
folds bend in the opposite direction from 
the center fold. Glue the part of the pop-up 
below the creases to the inside of the cover, 
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lining up the center folds (see Fig. 2). Be 
sure that the center folds bend in opposite 
directions. 

The pop-up will fold up when the card 
is closed and pop out when the card is open. 

With red crayola, print your valentine 
message on the cover and on the little white 
heart. Paste paper lace around the cover to 
hide the flat edge. 


HEART SHELF 
BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Trace patterns from the illustration and 
cut the shelf, heart, and brace from 14-inch 
wood or plywood with a jig saw or a coping 
saw. Sand all the surfaces smooth with fine 
sandpaper. 

Paint the heart red and the shelf, brace, 
and extensions on edge of the heart white. 
When the paint is dry, paint again. 

Use short, small nails to nail shelf and 
brace in place on the heart. Put a nail hole 
in the center of the top of the heart to hang 
up the shelf, or you may put a hole on each 
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side of the top of the heart and make a 
hanger of white string or ribbon. 


SCROLL VALENTINE 
BY MARGARET ANNE AND ROSALIE W. DOSS 


For A valentine that is different, make a 
scroll valentine. Write a valentine verse that 
you have made up on a strip of paper about 
6 inches long and 3 inches wide. After you 
have decorated your verse with hearts and 
flowers, glue a wooden lollipop stick to 
each end of the strip of paper and roll the 
strip from each end toward the middle, like 
a scroll, and tie with ribbon. 

Each of your friends will have lots of fun 
unrolling his scroll and reading the verse 
you wrote especially for him. 


A VALENTINE GAME 


BY MARGARET ANNE AND ROSALIE W, DOSS 


tu PLAYERS sit on the floor ina V 
formation. The object of the game is for 
each player, in turn, to think of a new word 
beginning with the letter V while the other 
players are counting to ten. If the player 
cannot think of a new word beginning with 
the letter V by the count of ten, he has to 
leave the game. The person who stays in the 
game the longest is the winner. 
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The Power of the Bells 
By Beatrice Cole 


Wren you hear the bells in your church 
peal out, do you ever wonder under what 
circumstances bells came into being. 

Before the invention of the bells, large 
bars of metal were hit with a hammer or 
huge metal plates were crashed together 
like cymbals. These served the purposes of 
gathering people together, warning them of 
danger, and frightening away demons. 

The cup-shaped bell with a clapper that 
we know today first appeared in the fourth 
century. It was small at first, but by the thir- 
teenth century, large bells were being made. 
These large bells were responsible for part 
of the architecture of our churches because 
steeples in which to hang the bells were in- 
cluded in the designs for churches. 

Bells have had many roles to play through- 
out the years. For instance, in the Middle 
Ages thunder, hail, and lightning were 
thought to be caused by demons. At the first 
sign of a thundercloud, the bells pealed forth 
in the belief that they would chase the 
demons away. In Germany, the peasants paid 
five sheaves of grain, called “thunder 
sheaves,” to ensure that the bells would 
protect their crops. 

It is noted in the early history of New 
England that when someone died in the 
community, regardless of the time of day 
or night, the bells sent forth the announce- 
ment—two strokes for a man, three strokes 
for a woman. This was followed by the num- 
ber of strokes which told the age of the de- 
ceased. 

Many American pioneer families owed 
their lives to the bells which gave warning 
when Indians attacked. 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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PERFECT for EASTER GIFTS 


Unity’s book of Bible stories for children, The 
Story of Jesus, by Aylesa Forsee, is the perfect 
Easter gift for any boy or girl. 

The book includes fourteen Bible stories, se- 
lected from the many that have been read and 
loved in WEE WISDOM. The stories make up 
a connected narrative of Jesus’ life, from birth 
to the Resurrection. Some of the story titles are: 
“A Star and a Stable,” “Jesus and a Journey,” 
“Jesus Chooses His Disciples,” “The Good Sa- 
maritan,” “Why Peter Wept,” and “Men Made 
Brave.” 


Through reading this book, children under- 
stand better the true meaning of Easter because 
the stories help them to know and to under 
stand the events in the life of Jesus that went 
before the Resurrection. 


The Story of Jesus features fine illustrations 
by Herbert Rudeen and is bound in blue. It is 
now priced at $2 a copy. 


(Effective February 1, all Unity books for 
children are priced at $2 a copy. The complete 
list of these books is: The Story of Jesus, Barky 
and His Friends, Barky’s New Home, Jet’s Ad- 
ventures, Jet and the New Country, Jet’s Choice, 
Adventures of the Seven Spartans, Thank Y ou 
God, Teach Me to Pray, and Practical Christian- 
ity for You (for teen-agers). 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
LEE'S SUMMIT MISSOURI 


The Children’s Statue 


(Continued from page 9) 


logs for windows, and they were covered 
with white muslin. They greased the muslin 
with lard to keep out the rain and to let more 
light come through so they could see better. 
She said there were no blackboards or tablets 
to write lessons on, so Lincoln wrote out 
his lessons on the back of a wooden shovel. 
When it got marked up, he would have to 
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shave it off to make a clean place to write 
on. She told us there was no light to study 
by, only the light from the log fire in his 
home. And he used to study a lot, sitting in 
a corner with his long legs propped up 
against the wall—out of the way of the 
family. Teacher said we must never forget 
how hard it was for him to get his education 
and what a great man Lincoln grew up to 
be. 

“Oh, yes, and she said he had a good 
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mother, but she died when he was about ten. 
Then, he had a good stepmother. That’s 
something.” 

“Tl say!” echoed Tony thoughtfully. 
“Maybe that’s why he was so great—two 
good mothers.” 

Scott continued, “Teacher told us his 
stepmother once said about him: “My boy is 
a good boy, but Abe is the best boy I ever 
saw, or ever hope to see!” The boys sat quiet- 
ly, thinking this over. 

“It’s pretty hard to be good—all the 
time,” Tony observed. 

“TI say!” agreed Scott. “But I guess—— 
Oh, well, let’s go for the sandwiches. Then 
maybe Miss Brooks at the library can show 
us some books, with pictures, for your 
paper.” 

“O.K.,” Tony agreed. He stood looking 
up into the face of the great bronze statue. 
“Good-by, Mr. Lincoln,” he said. “I'll come 
to see you again. And I won't ever forget 
you!” 


A Lesson on a Hillside 


(Continued from page 18) 


The last two beatitudes Jesus gave His 
followers were: “Blessed are they that have 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” and, 


“Blessed are ye when men shall . . . say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake.” 

Hearing these words, the disciples may 
have stirred restlessly. On a few faces there 
probably was gloom or fear. That righteous- 
ness might bring persecution down upon 
them was a startling thought. Pictures of 
Daniel in the lions’ den and of the prophet 
Jeremiah in a dungeon may have crossed 
their minds. Jesus had been telling them 
about inheriting the earth and being called 
sons of God. Now, He was talking about 
persecution. Would they be stoned, jeered, 
imprisoned? But as they listened to the as- 
surance, “Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in heaven,” their 
fear fled. God would be with them in any 
trial. 

After setting forth the last of the Beati- 
tudes, Jesus paused. The disciples were 
probably silent and thoughtful. Here, they 
had a set of rules that showed them ex- 
actly how to live and work and how to find 
the kingdom of heaven right where they 
were, 

Many years have passed since Jesus taught 
that day on a Galilean mountainside, but the 
Beatitudes are just as valuable a guide for 
us as they were for the disciples. The more 
we try to obey them, the happier and safer 
we will be when trouble or temptation comes 
to us. 
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T% MAN whose portrait appears on the 
stamp that we illustrate this month is Amer- 
ica’s most famous lexicographer. 

This five-syllabled word is made up from 
two Greek words, /exikon, meaning word- 
book, and graphein, meaning to write. We 
can readily see that lexicographer means 
writer of dictionaries. 

Noah Webster (no relation to Daniel 
Webster) is the man who is responsible for 
writing the first “Webster’s Dictionary.” He 
spent twenty years in preparing it. 

Noah was born in West Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, on October 16, 1758. He served as a 
volunteer in the American Revolution. Al- 
though he studied law, and was granted a 
license to practice law, he decided to teach 
school. 

While teaching at Goshen, New York, he 
began writing a series of textbooks—a 
speller, a grammar, and a reader—for the 
use of American school children, The first of 
these, ““Webster’s Spelling Book,” or, as it 
was more often called, ‘““The Blue-Backed 
Speller,” was published in 1783. It became 
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very popular and remained in use in schools 
for more than a hundred years. By 1889 more 
than sixty-two million copies had been sold. 

In 1807, Noah began work on his diction- 
ary, and the first edition was published in 
1828 under the title, “American Dictionary 
of the English Language.” It contained 
twelve thousand words and between thirty 
and forty thousand definitions that had not 
appeared in any other dictionary. He did his 
work so well that his dictionary came to be 
widely used in preference to others, 

After Noah Webster’s death, his heirs sold 
the publication rights to his dictionary to the 
G. and C, Merriam Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. This firm still publishes what 
we call the “big dictionary,” its full title 
being ‘“Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary of the English Language.” The latest edi- 
tion contains more than six hundred thousand 
entries. 

The Noah Webster stamp was issued to 
commemorate the two-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. 
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Look at me! I’m getting practiced up with my hula hoop so I'll 
be ready for spring fun next month! Fun is the keynote for March, 
you know, because then we can start putting away our heavy 
clothes and snow boots and getting out our kites and roller skates 
and skipping ropes and jacks and marbles. 

WEE WISDOM is right in step, with a March number that 
features plans for making lots of things to have fun with! You 
will learn quick as a wink how to make easy tin-can stilts, a funny 
bunny bookmark, pretty Easter cards, and gumdrop rabbits. 

The March number of WEE WISDOM will also bring you 
plenty of the exciting stories you like. “Midnight Star,” by Marion 
Ullmark, is a fast-moving horse story. “Grandmother Elton’s Egg,” 
by Marcia Morgan, takes place in old England and tells about a 
most unusual Easter egg. March WEE WISDOM will feature other 
stories, too, along with poems, pictures, and all the regular features. 


Don’t miss the March number of WEE WISDOM, and remem- 
ber, it is perfect for starting a gift subscription. WEE WISDOM 


is just $2 a year. 


See you next month—and hurrah for spring! 
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Answers to Puzzles 


W hat Animal Is T his? 
Camel. 


Scrambled Games 


1. Baseball. 2. Tennis. 3. Volleyball. 4. Cro- 
quet. 5. Golf. 6. Football. 7. Billiards. 8. Basket- 


ball. 
A Riddle-Rhyme 
Fall. 
W hat W ord? 
Root. 
Number, Please? 


DS. 10. 


The Power of the Bells 
(Continued from page 39) 

In our own time, we occasionally see that 
a certain town or city has declared a curfew. 
William the Conqueror of England used 
bells to signal the curfew, which means to 
“cover the fire.” When the bells pealed out 
at eight o'clock, everyone had to bank his 
fire, put out his light, and remain indoors. 

But the truly wonderful thing to remem- 
ber is that, although in many cases bells 
have given way to more modern means of 
communication and practically all the super- 
stitions of those earlier days have faded 
away, bells still continue to perform their 
original function when they summon us to 
church. 
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That famous and popular Conroy family is back again in 
the February number of Progress, in answer to many requests 
from readers. The Conroys will appear in a new and exciting 
serial, “Paul Conroy Makes a New Friend.” 

The stories about the Conroys, written by Alma Robison 
Higbee, have been especially popular with Progress readers. 
One girl writes: “The Conroy stories are tops with me. I 
hope you will print another one soon because I really enjoy 
reading them. The Conroys set a good example for other 
people to live by.” 

In this new Conroy serial, “Paul Conroy Makes a New 
Friend,” starting in February, Paul Conroy has difficulties 
with an old enemy who has returned to town, and he also 
has some troublesome problems to solve at home—all mak- 
ing for fast-moving reading entertainment. 

Each month Progress offers the best in stories, along with 
helpful articles, poems, pictures, and features—all designed 
to be both useful and interesting to up-to-date young people. 


If you are thirteen or over, you will enjoy reading Progress; 
and it makes the perfect valentine gift for a teen-age brother 
or sister. 

Progress is pocket-sized, comes each month, and is now 
priced—like WEE WISDOM—at $2 a year. 
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